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SPRING IN THE AIR 


j Bese April to which I look forward is a thing of 
more marvels than the April the colts snuff up on 
the March winds, with such promises of life ahead 
that in sheer joy they suddenly send the mud splash- 
ing behind them in the paddock, rearing and chasing 
in the ecstasy of that beckoning festival. 

The Easter to which I, as a Christian, look for- 
ward, comes after long Lent of February and March 
with their penance of pruning knife and scourging 
rain and skies grey-white as wood-ash in that long fast 
of bare black trees and beaten turf. But all through 
the forty days, Easter has been in the air; sometimes 
we have received the promise afar off, even before 
the immaculate conception of the first snowdrop in its 
humility. Certainly in March, when the sun is so 
veiled and weak that only the larks find it, when only 
jessamine and winter wallflowers give alms of gold, 
you may know the stir of sap under the dead bracken 
as you go to early Mass. England begins her pre- 
parations in good time, because she has always kept 
Easter with great liturgical splendour in her orchards 
and gardens, in field and farmhouse. She brings out 
the trinity cups of woodspurge and crocuses like gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, and St. Joseph’s violets, one 
by one. Then her gold and silver willow, white vio- 
lets and wild daffodils, anemones under the old pear- 
tree, bracken fronds like a bishop’s pastoral staff, her 
yellow chickens and ducklings. In rain or sun, we 
hear the numes of bird-song, unconsciously obedient 
to the Motu proprio. 

April of earth, Easter of liturgy. But we look for 
a greater April, when all things shall be restored in 
Christ. 
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And just as one may feel spring in the air long 
before it has arrived, so Christians may recognise a 
stirring of strength, a warmth of desire from the blow. 
ing of the South Wind, the Holy Ghost; a fragrance 
going forth from hidden saints and a power from Our 
Lady’s mediation. 

To-day, if one considers the signs of the times, 
they remind one not of April, but of March: of the 
Antiphon at Lauds for the Sunday before Ash Wed- 
nesday: ‘Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all 
things . . . . shall be accomplished.’ 

The Vicar of Christ has pointed his finger at the 
Prince of this world who has sworn to dethrone God 
in Russia, and our Cardinal-Archbishop has reminded 
us that the Church is fully aware of the intention of 
that spirit to do the same in every country of the 
world. 

Polite English non-Catholics look now with some- 
thing like satisfaction towards the tranquil white figure 
over there in Italy, who but yesterday made the ges- 
ture of refusal towards things temporal, keeping only 
the barest minimum of dimensional Rome, and who 
to-day has spoken with authority to Russia, not as the 
political scribes. England has found the political 
scribes disappointing, and there is a renewed interest 
in the attitude of Christ’s Vicar. They tacitly, at 
least, agree with him that this Anti-God Campaign is 
too much of a good thing. In a moment of irritated 
wakefulness, the movement to repeal the Blasphemy 
Bill was noticed and quashed. Newspapers even re- 
ported the matter to the extent of a column (—a side 
column; the first ones were occupied with a manne- 
quin’s breach of promise case). That reminds one of 
Palm Sunday. 

The Holy Father has made the hearts of his own 
children burn within them at those authentic accents, 
which satisfy the concern of our reason about tem- 
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Spring in the Air 


poral affairs and inspire our faith regarding eternal 
issues. Christ’s Vicar has spoken, and the Voice is 
Christ’s. What other Lord would have called his ser- 
vants to arm themselves with the weapons of prayer? 
Who but He who said: ‘ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth,’ would have inaugurated 
a defence against the Cheka which should set out under 
the protection of St. Joseph? The silent carpenter 
of Nazareth village, the labouring aristocrat, is once 
more to protect Christ against Herod. And for a 
Generalissimo whose genius will provide our tactics 
against the howling madness of those Soviet wolves, 
we are given—not St. Michael nor St. George, but 
St. Teresa of the Child Jesus. A little child shall 
lead them. 

The scent of ‘that far-off divine event ’—Christ’s 
victory—blows from the Garden behind the Cross. 
That is the spring which is in the air. Meanwhile: 
‘Expecta Dominum, et viriliter age.’ Christ said: ‘ I 
have overcome the world’ when Gethesemane and 
Calvary were yet to come, for He spoke of eternity 
while he was yet under the law of time. And so, 
though we rejoice in the- possession, by faith, of the 
very substance of that Spring, our business now is to 
‘do manfully.’ 

We have to set out on the crusade: we have to go 
up to Jerusalem with Him, if only because we dare 
do nothing else, lest we be left behind, without Him. 

We English Catholics are a queer crowd; the 
would-be-goods and the wish-they-needn’t-be-goods, 
the respectable and the disreputable, hotheads and 
slow of heart, mystics and sinners, fools and saints. 
So were those others on the first Palm Sunday. Like 
them, we have one thing in common—we love Him. 
Some of us think ruefully how much easier it would 
be if we didn’t, for love is a disturbing, tiresome 
thing in ordinary life. Others, on the contrary, do not 
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dislike the element of storm and battle which the 
presence of the Prince of Peace creates. And some, 
like John, ask only to be near Him and share His 
thoughts. Nobis quoque peccatoribus ... . partem 
aliquam el societatem digneris, cum tuis sanctis apos- 
tolis et martyribus. ‘Let us go and die with Him.’ 
And the mystics, like Mary, are each, as it were, 
only a consciousness that watches Him fulfil the Will 
of the Father. 

What, then, are we to do in this hour? So far, we 
only know that we are to follow St. Joseph and St. 
Teresa of the Child Jesus out against the Prince of 
this world. But what position has the enemy taken 
up? We find that he is attacking three strongholds of 
human dignity: man’s liberty to worship his Maker, 
the sanctity of the family, and the rights of the indi- 
vidual. These are the holy places we have to defend. 
This is the Jerusalem towards which we go up, for 
Jerusalem the city was but a parable of the eternal 
temple, the eternal home, and the soul of man. 

With what weapons are we to defend these holy 
places? Christians have never had but two weapons : 
prayer and practical charity. The laity are well in- 
structed in the ways of prayer, and there are many 
contemplatives living without exterior badge or habit 
in the world. There is a school of prayer to suit every 
character and temperament. Associations of devotion, 
intercession and reparation have their centres up and 
down the country, and their literature is easily ob- 
tained. The only question we have to ask ourselves 
is: to come to the crux of the matter—how much time 
can you dedicate to prayer? One hour in the week 
before the Blessed Sacrament? Or one hour a day? 
It must be as heroic a donation as possible without in- 
fringing other duties. And morning and night, ten 
minutes of hard work on one’s knees, uniting our in- 
tentions to those of Our Lord, offering brief ejacula- 
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Spring in the Atr 


tions of intercession, reparation and general toning 
up of the will to the original pitch of dedication. Also 
there are precious moments to be snatched in the train 
and on *bus tops. Viriliter age. Prayer is the only 
activity in which there is no waste of energy. 

With regard to work, it is generally known now 
that the Catholic Bureau of Social Service (born of 
the Public Service Committee of the C.W.L.) was 
opened last October by the Cardinal Archbishop him- 
self, who expressed his surprise at the amount of work 
that had been done since the unofficial opening in the 
previous April. Since then, its work as a recruiting- 
office and clearing-house for voluntary social workers 
has grown steadily and remarkably. Workers have 
been supplied to various Catholic societies—Our 
Lady’s Catechists, Catholic Care Committee Workers’ 
Association, Catholic Guides, etc., etc., and to 
national societies, such as the Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association. Girls leaving school have been advised 
to train for professional social work, such as Hospital 
Almonry, Industrial Welfare, etc. Men offering their 
services are passed on to the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, whence they go-out to organize Boys’ Clubs, 
or Scout Troops, or to help at a Settlement. 

The fact that the highest possible standard of effi- 
ciency is required in work offered to Our Lord is fully 
appreciated. It.is realised, also, that for the sake of 
economy of energy, the right person must be found 
for every post, whether the work is professional or 
voluntary. Vocation must be considered in the choice 
of work in the world, as carefully as in entering a 
Religious Order. There is work for everyone. We 
need more thinkers, more writers, more artists, more 
nurses and doctors, more public servants, more psy- 
chologists, more catechists, guiders, organisers and 
secretaries, whose lives are as dedicated as those of 
Religious. But you cannot make the nun without the 
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novitiate, and vocational work in the world demands 
the same patient drudgery and apprenticeship, with 
the same glory of dedication transfiguring it. 

Do we realise that to ‘restore all things in Christ,’ 
we have to face herculean tasks such as: to make 
England think; to take immediate or far-reaching 
measures to find work that will provide a livelihood for 
every able-bodied man and woman; to protect and 
educate those who are not, or not yet, capable of re- 
sponsibility, both children and the mentally or physic- 
ally deficient; to stabilize the family as the unit of 
civilization; to cleanse and open and ease cancerous 
grievances among those who cannot help themselves; 
to build up the character of obscure persons; and to 
make it impossible for the lowest slave of luxury or 
laziness to be ignorant, through any fault of ours, of 
their dignity and responsibility as men and women? 

WHAT IS THE CONTRIBUTION YOU CAN MAKE? WHAT 
CAN you DO? No ONE ELSE CAN DO IT? IT wILL Go 
UNDONE UNLESS YOU COME FORWARD. That which your 
initiative, energy, talent, your time, your money and 
influence, could defend, safeguard, build up, will 
otherwise be left at the mercy of the destructive 
forces. God does not make two people for the same 
purpose. 

Up to the present, we have left the work to a few 
‘prominent Catholics,’ ‘unfailing helpers.’ But they 
cannot do more than their own work, for the reason 
that they were not made without limitations. There 
are only twenty-four hours in their day, and they are 
mortal. They cannot be at their best if they are always 
overworked. And the Church needs every individual 
at his best. 

Prayers are going up to Our Lady, begging her to 
quicken us with the voice at which John the Baptist 
leapt in his mother’s womb, and reminding her that 
once, in Cana, her Divine Son worked a miracle at 
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Spring in the Air 


her request, though His hour was not yet come. A 
thousand hearts are calling her back to England her 
dowry, with invocations old and new. We know that 
it is she who is foreordained to crush the head of the 
serpent. It has been said that the only ones who were 
steadfast when ‘all forsook Him and fled’ were those 
who stayed close to Mary. We seem to have learnt 
that lesson. It is she, clothed with the sun and with 
the moon under her feet, who reminds us of the eter- 
nal April to come. Perhaps it is because we are in- 
voking her that there is spring in the air. It is good 
to be in England now her April’s near. 


Cecity Hatiack, T.O.S.F., 
Organising Secretary, Catholic 
Bureau of Social Service. 


Write to the Bureau, 70 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
or to the Secretary, Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
66 Victoria Street, S.W.1, and mark your letter: 
‘BLACKFRIARS Contingent.’ 
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SAINTS AND BIRDS 


—- fortunate enough to live in the country in 
early spring know well the pleasure that is to be 
found in watching and listening to the birds. Now 
legends grow in the country, and when towns were 
cnly houses collected together in the country they grew 
there also. Legends are amongst life’s most precious 
gifts, telling us, as they do in story-shape how God 
is love, and how the saints were his friends. Perhaps 
it is in legends that we get nearest to the real man in 
the saint. The saints loved God, and therefore all 
his creatures—a solid fact, not a beautiful phrase. 
They spent their days helping others to come with 
them to God, a work which made them the busiest 
of the busy, and yet gave them leisure to thank God 
for all He had made and to admire His handiwork. 
Their love overflowed to the animal creation, the 
beauties of which inspired them to sing such canticles 
as we find in the life of St. Francis of Assisi, wherein 
God is thanked for the beauty He has given to His 
creatures. No more beautiful legends exist than those 
which tell us of saints and birds, and even Our Lord’s 
life became in the middle ages a centre of bird-lore. 
The wren was placed in the stable at Bethlehem, and 
the robin got his little red-breast from staunching the 
Precious Blood, so that ‘ Robins and wrens are God 
Almighty’s friends.’ The swallows plucked out 
thorns from the Sacred Head, the stork flew round and 
round the Cross, encouraging the Saviour by its cries, 
whilst the owl, we are told, became so sad at Our 
Lord’s death, that his voice, till then the most beau- 
tiful amongst all the bird-singers, broke from grief 


?R. L. Gales, Studies in Arcady, 1, 192. 
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and became a mournful croak, so that he has ever 
since shunned the light of day. The crossbill for his 
art strove to wrench out the terrible nails, and twisted 
his poor little beak. , The peacock, a bad bird and a 
proud, is liturgically a good bird, and is held as a 
type of the Risen Lord because of the old tradition 
which made its flesh incorruptible. The pelican in 
her piety, the Pie Pelicane of the Divine Office, has 
for many centuries been honoured as a type of Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, because with its red- 
tipped beak it feeds its young. The eagle also is a 
type of Christ, and the dove of the Holy Ghost. The 
eagle, too, is the symbol of St. John the Evangelist, 
the Beloved Disciple. 

St. Francis of Assisi is naturally pre-eminent in 
legends of beasts and birds, and of all the stories in 
the Fioretti the most delightful is that of his preach- 
ing to his sisters the birds, and telling them to praise 
God their Wondrous Creator. ‘And as St. Francis 
spoke to them, all the multitude of these birds opened 
their beaks and stretched out their necks, and opened 
their wings, and reverently bowing their heads to the 
earth, by their acts and by their songs they showed 
that the words of the holy father gave them the greatest 
delight.’* Preaching to birds is not unknown in the 
biographies of other saints. Blessed Nicholas of Palea 
(1255), a contemporary of St. Francis, was early re- 
ceived into the Order of Preachers by the holy foun- 
der, St. Dominic, and became Provincial of the 
Roman Province. It is related of him that one day 
when he was preaching in the Cathedral at Brescia, for 
he was a great orator, some dissolute men so disturbed 
his sermon by their profane and wicked conduct that 
he left the church, ascended the neighbouring hill- 
side, and, since men refused to listen to the word of 

* Translation. London ; Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd, 1899 (pp. 52-53). 
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God, he called upon the birds to listen to it. As they 
did to St. Francis, so did the birds to the Blessed 
Nicholas, and by arranging themselves in rows and 
keeping great silence, gave an excellent example to 
the unruly congregation. They waited whilst the saint 
spoke to them for a space and then, receiving his bless- 
ing, flew cheerfully away.* A much earlier example 
of a bird audience is found in the life of the great 
Welsh saint, Hydultus or Illtyd, who, according to 
tradition, had been a Knight of King Arthur’s Round 
Table, but he was by no means a legendary person 
himself, for he was a founder of many monasteries 
and a great trainer of saints. At his monastery in the 
island of Caldey many celebrated saints worked out 
their vocation, the best known being St. Paul Aurelian 
or Pol de Leon, who became a bishop in Brittany and 
left his name to the diocese of St. Pol de Leon. When 
a novice at Caldey it is told of him that he summoned 
the birds ravaging the monastic crops to appear before 
the Abbot, St. Illtyd, to receive correction for their 
fault. They obeyed and came in thousands, and 
perched themselves in the trees near the monastery 
gate, at which were also gathered the poor, the blind, 
and the lame waiting to be fed. St. Illtyd, not wishing 
to correct the marauding birds too harshly, begged 
them not to waste the corn, lest he and his monks and 
these poor (pointing to the beggars by the gate) should 
fall into want. He then blessed his now penitent con- 
gregation, who joyfully sang as they flew away and 
never again laid waste his fields.* St. Milburga, 
Abbess of Wenlock in Shropshire (722), was commonly 
credited with power .over birds, and accordingly in- 
voked by farmers suffering from their depredations. 

3 Short Lives of Dominican Saints. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd. ; 1901; p. 33.) 

* See article by E. Raymond-Barker in Merry England Maga- 
zine, December 1887 (p. 538). 
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Saints and Birds 


Of many saints it is told that they were constantly 
in the company of birds, or rather that birds frequently 
sought their company. St. Bartholomew, the Hermit 
of Farne Island (A.D. 1193), found much joy in his 
solitude in studying the habits of the sea birds, more 
especially noticing the eider ducks. He tamed one of 
these latter, but his beautiful little pet was ruthlessly 
slain in the saint’s own chapel by a murderous hawk, 
whom Nemesis overtook, for he could not escape 
sanctuary, and was caught red-clawed and red-billed 
by Bartholomew, who punished him with prison and 
complete fasting for two days, but then, feeling sorry 
for the culprit, let him out: of the window.” St. Bega, 
or Bees, who died Abbess of Hartlepool, lived a re- 
cluse on a promontory in Cumberland, which has since 
borne her name, and here she lived in supernatural 
familiarity with the sea birds and the wolves, only 
withdrawing to Northumberland when the savage 
Danes appeared on the coast.* When Blessed Ber- 
nard of Scammaca (+1486), a Sicilian Dominican 
noted for his ecstasies, used to pray in the garden the 
birds came and perched on his head and outstretched 
arms.’ Blessed Giles of “Lorenzana (+1518), a Fran- 
ciscan, spent most of his time in prayer attended by 
birds and beasts.* Birds fluttered round the head of 
another Franciscan, Blessed Conrad of Piacenza 
(+1351),° and often while the celebrated Dominican 
theologian Blessed Ambrose of Siena (+1286) was 
preaching, a nimbus of birds of varied coloured plum- 
age was seen surrounding him.'® Biessed Joseph Mary 


5 Lives of the Hermit Saints of England, 1844 (p. 20). 
* Ibid, p. 154. 

7 Dominican Saints, 22. 

® Butler’s Lives, ed. Thurston, II, 277. 

* Ibid, I, 361. 


*° Dominican Saints, 77. 
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Tommasi (+1713), a Theatine and Cardinal Priest of 
Saint Martin, was a very great scholar who was not 
too preoccupied with his archaeological studies to feed 
little birds.” 

A truly Franciscan saint, Blessed Andrew Conti 
(+1302), is said to have shown his love for birds in an 
entirely practical if extraordinary way, for when a 
friend sent him when ill some little birds roasted to 
tempt the saint’s appetite, Blessed Andrew was so 
sad at the sight that he refused to eat them, but mak- 
ing over them the sign of the Cross, ordered them to 
resume their feathers and fly away. He was instantly 
obeyed, and the birds being restored to life flew chirp- 
ing away.” A very different story is told of a monk 
Aaron, venerated as a saint amongst the schismatical 
Copts, for ‘ when he was sick he made roasted pigeons 
fly into his mouth.’* Miracles similar to that worked 
by Blessed Andrew Conti are attributed to St. Wer- 
burg, Abbess of Ely in the seventh century, and St. 
Pharaildis of Ghent, who was living in 740. In each 
case the fortunate bird was a goose already plucked 
and roasted. The Ghent saint is usually represented 
in Christian art with a goose in her arms.’ 

The eagle, as we have seen, is the principal symbol 
of St. John the Evangelist, but it is also associated in 
painting and sculpture with other saints. St. 
Medard, Bishop of Noyon in the sixth century, was 
one of France’s most popular saints, and of him are 
told many extraordinary legends, perhaps the most 
astonishing one being of an eagle who kept the rain 
off the saint by spreading over him his wings. The 
same story is related of St. Bardolf (Bertulf or Ber- 


11 Butler’s Lives, Thurston, I, 28. 

1? Tbid, II, 235. 

13 Holweck, Biographical Dictionary of Saints, Herder, p. 1. 
14 Thurston, I, 62. 
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Saints and Birds 


non), Abbot of Renescure in Artois, who died at the 
beginning of the eighth century ; whilst asimilar legend 
is told of Belgium’s great saint, Bishop Servatius of 
Tongres, who lived in the fourth century. He was, 
according to the legend, taken prisoner by the Huns, 
and whilst a captive in their hands was one day sleep- 
ing in the sun when an eagle flew down and sheltered 
him from the burning rays with its outstretched wings, 
a prodigy which so scared the barbarians that they 
straightway set him free.** An eagle is said to have 
guarded the body of St. Adalbert, Archbishop of 
Gnesen, slain in 997 by the pagan Prussians, and 
another watched over the remains of the martyr St. 
Priscus.’* 

Another bird with an excellent record in defence of 
the saints is the raven. One is said to have kept at 
bay the wild animals that came to devour the body of 
St. Vincent, Spain’s greatest martyr. The two ravens 
connected with the legend of St. Meinrad were equally 
extraordinary. This well known German hermit was 
murdered in 881 by some robbers who suspected him 
of possessing hidden treasure, but the two ravens pur- 
sued the villains and betrayed their whereabouts by 
their cries, so that the murderers were discovered and 
justly hanged for their crime.’’ As a raven fed Elias 
in the wilderness so did another feed the Patriarch of 
hermits, St. Paul, who was provided with half a loaf 
of bread a day for fifty years, and on the day that St. 
Paul was discovered in his hermitage by St. Anthony 
the Great the winged benefactor brought them a whole 
loaf. But the raven is also a bird of ill omen, and St. 
Benedict is usually represented with one at his feet 

18 Cahier, S.J., Les caracteristiques des Saints dans l’Art 
populaire; 2 vols., Paris, 1867; Vol. I, 23, 25, 26. 

18 Saints and their Symbols, by E.A.G.; 2nd ed., London, 
1882. 

7 Holweck, 699. 
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because the devil in the guise of a black bird kept 
hopping round the saint when he was saying his 
prayers, in order to distract him. In like manner the 
devil, disguised as a sparrow, tried to distract the 
Dominican sisters at San Sisto in Rome when St. 
Dominic was preaching to them. He even managed 
to upset the sanctuary lamp, but by a miracle the 
oil did not spill. This is told us by the Blessed Cecilia 
Cesarini, one of the nuns present on the occasion.” 
We read also of two Friar-Preachers of Magdeburg in 
Germany travelling to Coblenz, who lost their way, 
and whilst sitting on the roadside talking the matter 
over, the elder noticed a kite hovering in mid-air and 
addressed it as follows : ‘ Brother kite, in the Name of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, I bid you show us the way.’ 
The bird immediately came down and flying low in 
front of them turned to the right from where they had 
been sitting, and there lay before them the right road, 
which they had not noticed owing to the height of the 
hedges.” 


Few of such legends as are here related would obtain 
credence, at the present day; perhaps the authors 
who quote them believed’ no more than the truth 
underlying them, namely that saints loved God’s 
creatures more than anyone else has done. We may 
notice, however, that many strange facts concerning 
holy men and brute beasts are related in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and many of the legends given above deal 
with the early Church. Not all strange legends date 
from the Middle or not very dark Ages., The author 
of the Life of St. Bega quoted above says of such 
stories of saints and beasts : ‘ the patterns of all these 
things are in the scripture histories. This is one of 


*® Lives of the Brethren. Trans, by P. Conway, O.P., p. 
280, 291 (Mawson, Swan & Morgan, Newcastle, 1896). 


19 Ibid, p. 20. 
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Saints and Birds 


the ways in which from time to time sanctity is per- 
mitted to retrieve portions of that state in which man 
was in Eden.’ 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 


VERBUM MUTUM 
(But He held his peace. Mk. xiv, 61.) 
rine specious lies my mind enmesh 
And lures of sin my will o’ercome, 
Yield me Thy truth, O Word made Flesh; 
Yet more, Thy strength, O Word made dumb. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THEOPHILE 


ye we first went to the Pyrenees we lived in 
a tiny village at the foot of the Pic de Ger, 
about half-an-hour’s walk from Lourdes. 

Our village was a charming place. It was made up 
entirely of farmhouses, little and big, all of them 
colour-washed, most of them end-on to the road with 
their cobbled yards beside them, and all of them en- 
closed behind great gates as if they expected to be 
put into a state of siege at any minute. Even Mon- 
sieur le Curé’s house had originally been a two-roomed 
farmhouse. So, too, had ours till it had been converted 
to a villa by an enterprising son of the village. He 
had knocked away the lofts and the pent roofs with 
their little dormer windows, and the house now boasted 
two stories, with the traditional galérie and a series 
of attics. 

All the floors had been renewed. From that fact 
hangs my tale. 

The floor boards, instead of being made of ancient 
chestnut, black with age, were now just ordinary white 
deal. They must all be waxed and polished. Not 
stained. Let them be lemon gold and let us keep 
them so... . like pale sunlight even on darkest days. 
Difficult to have, more difficult still to keep, but well 
worth it. 

To wax, I could manage at a pinch, though the 
thought of crawling on hand ard knees over all those 
acres of floor appalled me. Polishing was out of the 
question. Electric brushes were unknown in Lourdes 
then. One had to work with a brush weighted with 
lead and so heavy that I could hardly lift it. To 
manipulate it would be impossible. 

I applied to our landlord, an ingenious fellow, who, 
possessing ten children ranging between the ages of 
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Théophile 


one and twelve, brought them up beautifully and yet 
had time to put out a helping hand to all his neigh- 
bours. 

At first he shook his head pessimistically. 

‘Rather difficult, Madame,’ he said. ‘All the 
brosseurs for miles round are engaged in the hotels. 
But I’ll see what I can do.’ 

I thanked him. I knew him. That he would do 
what he could was already food for hope. 

Within a few days a limp giant with tousled locks 
presented himself. His name was Hyppolite. (They 
retain the old Roman names in the Pyrenees). He 
looked to me suspiciously pious. Hard workers don’t 
go about in a thick fog of piety. They have no mys- 
tical auras perceptible to common folk. They look 
like hard workers. 

I invited him in. 

He looked at the floors and the tin of beeswax and 
the brushes. Then, with manifest reluctance, he took 
off his coat. 

He began by putting dabs of wax all over the floors 
in the manner of housewives making puff pastry— 
except that he didn’t ‘work anything like so fast. 
Though I had never waxed a floor I knew this method 
to be inappropriate. However, as this might be some 
fashion peculiar to the Midi, I said nothing. 

Having given the wax a suitable time to dry—half 
an hour or so, during which he encouraged it by watch- 
ing it, his head hanging sideways on his long thin 
stalk of a neck—he condescended to rub it up a bit, 
using the brushes with an air of detachment. When 
they were finally well clogy 1 with wax and the floors 
were like muddy pools, | intimated that the work 
was over. He then charged me an enormous sum 
and went away. 

I called him back to tell him that we should not 
grieve if we never saw him again. 
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It would have been far, far better had he never 
come. 
We applied to our landlord again. 


* * * * * 


On the following Saturday, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, our door bell rang. I went down to open it. 

There stood on the threshold, dérvez in hand, a little 
bird-like creature with long drooping moustachios and 
melancholy eyes. Otherwise his manner was alert 
enough. He was wearing thick brown trousers of 
Pyrenees homespun and a flannel shirt without collar 
or tie; his homespun jacket hung over one shoulder 
in the manner of the local peasantry ; his middle man 
was decorated with a red woollen sash, and on his feet 
were sabots curved up in front like the prow of a boat. 
He had no socks. 

He bowed and looked at me trustfully out of those 
pathetic eyes of his. He was the dbvosseur. He could 
give me two hours every Saturday. He would want 
half the wages of the giant Hyppolite. He could 
begin work at once. 

‘Vous vous appelez?’ 

“ Théophile, Madame.’ 

“But I’ve seen you before, Théophile, in the vil- 
lage, haven’t I?’ 

‘Yes, Madame; I live opposite.’ 

He waved his hand towards a pink-washed farm, 
its meticulously tidy farmyard enclosed behind iron 
railings and double gates that were almost magnifi- 
cent. The morning sun was gilding the windows and 
the maize-cobs hanging in bunches from the eaves. 

I was impressed. 

‘I am also cantonnier, Madame.’ 

That was it. I had him now. He was the local 
road-cleaner. I had seen his steadily bowed back as 
he scraped away at the weeds in the village street 
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Théophile 


and cleaned out the gutters; and the thought struck 
me suddenly that no French village I had ever passed 
through could boast such a beautifully kept roadway 
as ours. 

He removed his sabots in the hall and stood there 
in his bare feet. A bain de pied is an event to a 
French peasant. Théophile’s feet were immaculate. 
They shamed my floors. 

I produced the wax and the brushes. He asked for 
paille de fer. 

Carefully, evenly, with those scratchy wire shav- 
ings he removed all trace of Hyppolite’s passing. 
Carefully, evenly, with reverence, he spread the frag- 
rant wax... . true wax of bees that when blessed 
by Holy Church becomes a sacramental. Then he 
detached the brush from its pole, tied it under his 
right foot and rhythmically brushed, to and fro, to 
and fro, with a movement as free and graceful as a 
Russian dancer’s. Soon tables and chairs were stand- 
ing on their own serene reflections as though anchored 
in still waters above golden sands. Never had there 
been such floors. 

But I thought that Théophile looked tired when 
his two hours came to an end. 

I examined his face attentively. 

He was not young. His olive skin and black hair 
had deceived me . . . . or else I had been blinded 
by the light that had been for hours now pouring in 
at the unshuttered windows. He was fifty at least, 
perhaps even older than that. How gentle he was! 
How child-like! But above all, how tragically sad 
were his big brown eyes! They surveyed my face as 
if searching my thoughts, as if trying to discover if 
I were sympathetic. He had the look of a lost or 
wounded child. 

As time went on, and as Saturday was added to 
Saturday, he told mea little of his history. The im- 
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portant facts were few and obscure, but they were 
significant enough to him. He had been married 
once, somewhat late in life, to a young girl who had 
died in giving birth to their only child. In spite of 
disparity of age, or maybe because of it, he and his 
wife had worshipped one another. He worshipped 
her memory still. When he spoke of her, it was in 
low tones as one might speak of a saint. He saw 
life truly as a state of exile. He longed for death as 
for a festival. But with the supernatural virtue of a 
thoroughbred Catholic, he waited in profound and 
humble patience for the hour of God. 

The baby had lived just long enough for baptism. 
It had been buried with its mother. 


* * * * * 


The spring passed and the spring rains with it; and 
now, as summer progressed and the heat crew fiercer, 
Théonhile’s strength that had never quite equalled 
his will-power, seemed to flag. He panted a little at 
his work. Under his deepening tan he appeared to 
grow paler. His face was drawn. He was thinner. 
He was evidently losing weight. Though he never 
comnlained, I was anxious. 

We arranged for rests during his work, and they 
grew more frequent. My floors began to suffer, but 
I would rather they never again reflected a ray of 
sunlight than that Théophile should look so increas- 
ingly stricken. And now... . alarming symptom 
.... he began to speak of pain . .. . internal, dull. 
intermittent, curious, inexplicable. Alas! I guessed 
the source of it, and’ so did others. We spoke of our 
fears to one another, but, not yet, to Théophile. 

Meantime, the village street was not as it had been. 
The weeds that were never wont to do more than peep 
above the surface of the ground flaunted wantonly 
along the walls, round the fontaine, and even, as time 
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Théophile 


went on, in the road, between the tracks of cart- 
wheels on either side and the tracks of mules and oxen 
in the middle. 

Théophile worked as before ... . hour after hour 
in the scorching sun, except for the traditional two 
hours rest at midday when even the dogs were quiet, 
and only the hens seemed to stir in all the country- 
side. But, though he worked his scheduled hours and 
worked with the full strength that was in him, vigour 
was fading, and he could do so very little. His work 
was beating him. His eyes grew more melancholy. 
They seemed at last to fill his face. 

One day—it was August—I ventured out about two 
o’clock, the hour when the siesta ends. It may have 
been an even more oppressive day than usual, for there 
was no one but myself in the whole length of the vil- 
lage street. Even the birds were silent and the leaves 
on the trees were still. 

I was regretting my impulse to get to the woods at 
such an hour, when round the bend of the road I came 
upon Théophile. He was sitting on the ground, his 
back against the churchyard wall, his head between 
his knees. 

At first I did not recognise him. He was only a 
blur of coloured shadow in the shade; but as I drew 
nearer [ saw who it was. 

I thought him asleep, and moved softly so as not 
to disturb him; but just as I was passing him he raised 
his head. His face was deadly white—or was there 
already in it a queer tinge of yellow? 

I went up to him. 

“Mon pauvre Théophile, vous étes malade?’ 

“Je le crois, Madame,’ he said simply, anguish in 
his eyes. ‘The pain got me suddenly and I thought 
I should fall, so I sat down here.’ 

He indicated with motion of thumb to shoulder the 
churchyard wall behind him. 
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I helped him home, gently scolding him the while 
for not taking more care of himself. He stumbled 
along, tripping over the tufts of grass that grew where 
no grass had grown before in all the years of his man- 
hood. 

For a few weeks he sat in a chair at his open door, 
wrapped—in spite of the sun—in an old shepherd’s 
cloak, its peaked hood pulled over his head, his 
peaked face, with its fine moustache—his only pride— 
looking the more peaked and yellow in its depths. 
A doctor came and prescribed, but, away from the 
house, he shrugged his shoulders. There was so little 
that he could do. 

The summer faded and autumn came. Pain that 
sometimes touched on agony slowly drank up Théo- 
phile’s remaining strength. He, who for eighteen 
years had cooked and cleaned and washed and 
mended for himself, was at last dependent on his 
neighbours. He hated it. He had never endured a 
woman’s foot in his house since his wife had last 
crossed his threshold—and that was when neighbours 
had carried her from the great bed in their one living 
room to the green field against whose wall he had 
fallen on that summer afternoon when I had found 
him fainting in the sun. But though it distressed 
him inexpressibly that other women should minister 
to him, yet, with patience now rooted in his soul, he 
let them have their way, thanking them at each day’s 
end with a little tortured smile. 

Through the early October days he dragged him- 
self with pain and care from bed to chair and from 
chair to bed again; and whenever the sun shone into 
his farmyard he sat outside as before, wrapped closely 
in his great brown cloak, a blanket over his bony 
knees, his rosary in his fingers. The neighbours would 
nod to him in passing. ‘Adishat, Théophile!’ they 
would call to him in patois—and he would manage to 
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Théophile 


shake his head feebly in acknowledgement. But he 
never lowered his eyes to the incredibly dirty road. 
And no one cleaned it for him. How could they? 
Théophile must believe to the end that next week he 
would be hearty as ever, that next week he would have 
it immaculate again. Did Théophile himself believe 
it? I think not. In the intervals of pain and un- 
quiet sleep he said his rosary incessantly, and once 
I caught him looking up at a patch of blue sky above 
a neighbouring roof and smiling to himself. 

One day a heavy storm of hail bounced into the 
gutters. It blocked the runnels. It blocked the gut- 
ter under the sill of Théophile’s gate, and a puddle 
grew and grew. When bright sunshine succeeded the 
storm Théophile crawled to his door again, and from 
thence he watched the hail melting. 

The puddle at his gateway spread across the road. 
It became a pond. Somebody opened a farmyard gate, 
and a run of ducks caught sight of it. Wings up, atip- 
toe, in unison of precipitation, they rushed for it, 
splashing and quacking. Théophile heard them. 

He beheld his street, in which he had never allowed 
a puddle to attain the size of a soup-plate, a lagoon 
impassable for pedestrians, a pond for ducks. It was 
the last time that he looked on the sun. When the 
neighbour whose turn it was to help him to bed that 
night came in, she found him already there, his face 
turned to the wall. He never rose from it again. 

A few days later he asked for the Last Sacraments. 
He showed no emotion, they told me, when he made 
the request, maintaining to the end the patience that 
had cradled his soul for so many years between vain 
hope and despair. Once only was his calm broken, 
and that was when he pointed a shaking finger to 
someone we could not see who seemed to move for a 
time about his bed. He smiled at this friend—mirage 
or reality, I cannot tell you—and his face appeared 
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transfigured. Then he nodded as if to ratify an ap- 
pointment, twisted his head towards me, nodded to 
me too, sighed, turned his head on the pillow again 
like a weary child seeking an easier position, closed 
his eyes, slept, and so died. 


* * * * * 


They dressed him in the decent black clothes that 
had served him for his marriage, they folded his 
hands with his rosary between the fingers, they laid 
his crucifix upon his breast, they lighted tall candles 
at his head and feet. 

All day long the neighbours came to visit him, turn 
and turn about, so that he was never lonely. They 
wept for the loss of a friend, but their sighs were 
broken with prayers. Théophile, who had spent his 
life in making their paths straight and their ways 
clean, must not now stumble on his own way. Their 
lips moved incessantly. The candle flames flickered. 
A shutter creaked in the wind. And Théophile lay 
there, wrapped in a vast dignity, a triumphant smile 
fixed upon his lips. 

Inside that solemn room sound went on whisper- 
ing feet, but outside, in the draughty autumn weather, 
the whole village was in motion. The fields were de- 
serted, the cattle left in the stali. Outside the church 
men shovelled mud into a dung-cart. A woman cleared 
a gutter with a hoe. At the taps and cattle-troughs 
people were filling buckets, and the chains rattled and 
the winches creaked as the farmyard wells yielded 
their supply. Splash! went the water on the cobble- 
stones and flagstones.. Sabots clattered. How many 
cries of ‘Mind your feet!’ and always the swilling 
and the splashing of water. Only when it was quite 
dark did the work cease. Early the next morning holes 
were filled with stones, and when the sun rose it shone 
on a road worthy of Théophile. 
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Théophile 


It was the road he had followed on so many occa- 
sions of ceremony—to Baptism, to his First Confes- 
sion and Communion, to his Marriage with his bride 
on his arm. That was the occasion when he first wore 
the black clothes of ceremony. He had worn them 
again when the road seemed to have tilted and grown 
steep like the Hill of Calvary—when he had stumbled 
blindly along behind a yellow box. But never on those 
journeys had he moved so smoothly as now. 


AILEEN Mary CLEGG. 
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DID SAVONAROLA DISOBEY THE POPE? 
II 


AVONAROLA’S adversaries had failed in their 
attempt to have him condemned, but as Florence 
was firm in her refusal to break the alliance with 
Charles VIII, and as this attitude was attributed to 
Savonarola’s exhortations, in all probability another 
effort would be made to have him silenced. One of the 
strongest opponents of the Alliance was Alexander 
VI. He knew that Cardinal della Rovere had urged 
Charles to have him deposed and that this same Car- 
dinal, a refugee in France, was pressing the King to 
have a Council summoned for the reformation of the 
Church.’ The fear of a Council was therefore a very 
real one for Alexander, and in order to paralyse 
Charles VIII, it was necessary to cripple Savonarola. 
On October 16th, 1495, Alexander VI issued 
another Brief, Licet uberius, by which the former 
Brief Quia divini consilii of September 8th was an- 
nulled. The Pope had received Savonarola’s letter 
of September 29th and the copy of the letter of 
July 31st, and accepted Savonarola’s reasons for not 
having gone to Rome. By ‘some hitherto unexplained 
cause,’ Pastor tells us, this Brief ‘ did not arrive till 
after the 26th of October.” 

Savonarola had preached in the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence on October 11th, and again on the 18th and 25th. 
Pastor condemns him for having done so, but, in his 
eagerness to discover even the appearance of dis- 
obedience in Savonarola, he forgets or ignores the fact 

‘Desjardins. Negociations Diplomatiques de la France avec 
la Toscane. Vol. I, p. 2242, cf. Bayonne, Etude, p. 148, note. 

*History of the Popes. English translation. Vol. 6, p. 9. 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


that the suspension from preaching, inflicted by Alex- 
ander VI in the Brief of September 8th, was limited 
by a condition, and that this condition, as we have 
already seen, had been observed. Parenti tells us 
that ‘ the Pope had been reconciled with Fra Giro- 
lamo, had revoked his command and had given him 
permission to preach.” 

Now came a renewed prohibition to preach. The 
Brief Licet Uberius of October 16th makes this pro- 
hibition absolute. Savonarola was forbidden to preach 
either in public or in private. He was effectively 
silenced. How did he act? Savonarola obeyed the 
command to the letter. He remained in seclusion 
until February 1496, and did not resume his preach- 
ing until that time. We hope to show that when he 
began to preach again he did not violate the com- 
mands of the Pope. 

When the Brief of October'16th, 1495, was received 
by Savonarola after October 26th or on that date, he 
retired, as has been stated, from the pulpit and did 
not resume his sermons until the February of the fol- 
lowing year. He had no intention of preaching in de- 
fiance of the Papal precept, as the following incident 
clearly proves. The Prior of Prato, Father Antonio 
d’Ollandia, wrote to Savonarola asking him to send 
him a preacher for Lent. Savonarola replied: ‘ If 
permission to preach is obtained for me from the 
Sovereign Pontiff, I will send Father Domenico La 
Pescia. Urge the brethren, therefore, and other de- 
vout persons to pray for this intention, for there are 
difficulties in the way. If this permission is not 
granted, I do not see how I am to make provision for 
you. I order, therefore, that the community shall 
sing the Alma Redemptoris Mater after the morning 
Office for this intention, and after Vespers and Com- 


*Historie. Vol. I, p. 154, ap. Luotto, op cil. p. 483. 
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pline the usual prayers, Ave Regina and Recordare. 
They might also recite the seven (Penitential) Psalms 
after Compline, for this intention : do this if you wish 
to have a preacher. If we pray fervently I believe we 
— obtain favours from the Lord and great good for 
souls. ** 


This letter was dated February 2nd, 1496, and on 
February 17th Savonarola resumed his sermons. Had 
the prayers been answered, and did Savonarola re- 
ceive permission from Alexander VI to preach? 
Somenzi wrote to Lodovico Sforza on February 16th: 
‘The Friar has publicly announced he will preach 
during Lent, because, he says, he has received per- 
mission to do so from the Pope.” 


Aquarone tells us: ‘The Pope could not persis- 
tently refuse to allow the Friar to preach when the 
Signory had asked his permission. He granted the 
permission and Fra Girolamo resumed his sermons.”* 
Cosci states that historians are unanimous in asserting 
that Alexander VI gave permission to Savonarola to 
resume his preaching.” Monsignor Ferretti, O.P., 
had reason to insist that the proofs of Savonarola’s 
announcement ‘were well known to his contempor- 
aries and were affirmed by many of his biographers.’ ' 
In the Cronica Forlivese of Andrea Bernardi, the 
writer, who was in Florence at the time, mentions the 
Procession which took place on February 16th, 1496, 
and adds: ‘At this time, the afore-mentioned Signory 


‘Villari, op. cit. Vol. I. I Append. Doc. XXVIII, p. 
CXVI. cf. Luotto, op. cit. p. 488, note. 


5Del Lungo. Documenti. No. V, in Arch. Stov. Italiano. 
Nuova Serie. Tome XVIII. Par II. Firenze. 1863. 


*Lib. II, p. 355, ap. Luotto, op. cit., p. 489. 
"Arch, Stor. Italiano. Serie 1Va, Tome IV, p. 430. 
8Jl Rosario. Memorie Domenicane, Anno XIII, Fasc. 4, 


p. 98. 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


had obtained the favour from the Pope that the said 
Jeronimo might preach.’° 

Before going further we ask, if Savonarola had 
not received the Pope’s permission to preach when he 
publicly announced that he had received it, were 
there not many persons in Florence only too ready to 
accuse and convict him of falsehood? And is it prob- 
able that the man who wrote the letter on February 2nd 
to Father Antonio d’Ollandia, and the previous letter 
on September 15th, 1495 (in both of which he ex- 
pressed his purpose not to preach unless the Pope 
gave him permission) would resume his sermons with- 
out this permission? 

We have said that Savonarola retired from the pul- 
pit when the Brief Licet uberius was received. The 
Signory felt the injustice done to the man who had 
quite literally saved Florence from sack and blood- 
shed at the hands of the soldiers of Charles VIII. On 
November 13th, 1495, the Signory wrote to Cardinal 
Caraffa complaining of the malevolence of Savona- 
trola’s enemies, who were trying to turn the Pope 
against him, and asked the Cardinal to obtain per- 
mission from Alexander VI for Savonarola to preach 
during Advent.** Another letter was sent by the 
Signory on November 17th in which the Cardinal was 
urged to make the request.” 

These letters apparently were unsuccessful, and a 
third letter was sent on January 28th, and a fourth 
on February 5th, 1496, begging the Cardinal to ob- 
tain permission for ‘the aforesaid Fra. Girolamo to 
preach during the coming Lent.’”” Another letter was 

°cf Lottini, O.P. Fu veramente scommunicato il Savona- 
rola? p. 6, note. 

 Cherardi, op. cit., p. 131. 

™ Ibd., pp. 131-132. 

 Ibd., pp. 132-133- 
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addressed to the Cardinal of Lisbon on the same day, 
February 5th, making a similar request. 

The Ten had written to Becchi on December Sth, 
1495, and bade him ask Cardinal Caraffa to obtain this 
permission from the Pope ‘either by word of mouth 
(vivae vocis oraculo) or by a Brief.’ On February 
11th, 1496, the Signory held a session at which it was 
decided to command ‘the venerable Prior, Fra Gira- 
lamo of Ferrara, of the Order of Preachers, at the 
present time Prior of San Marco in Florence, to 
preach during the coming Lent, and (if it seemed good 
to him) before that time, and announce the word of 
God in the Church of Santa Maria del Fiore in Flor- 
ence, and elsewhere in the same city as he deemed fit- 
ting, under penalty of incurring the displeasure of the 
said Signory.’™ 

Now we have to deal with certain definite evidence 
of fact: first, there is Savonarola’s unquestionable 
refusal to preach unless he received the Pope’s per- 
mission; second, there are the urgent appeals of the 
Signory and the Ten to Caraffa to obtain this permis- 
sion either verbally or in writing; third, there is the 
command given by the Signory on February 11th, and 
lastly, the fact that Savonarola resumed his preaching 
on February 17th. If only the desired permission was 
granted it matters little how it was obtained. It was 
not Savonarola who made the request but the Floren- 
tine Government. The negotiations were carried on 
by the Government and its representative at the Papal 
Court, and hence we are justified in asserting that, 
when Savonarola resumed his sermons, he did so be- 
cause of assurances given him by the Florentine Gov- 
ernment that the Pope had acceded to its urgent and 
repeated request. There is no reason for Pastor’s 


18 Thd., p. 132. 
1 Gherardi, op. cit., p. 133- 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


ungracious remarks concerning the promptitude with 
which Savonarola obeyed the order of the Signory and 
his tardy obedience to the command of Alexander VI. 
The outstanding fact is that Savonarola preached 
because he was granted permission to do so, and, as 
we have said, publicly announced this in his sermon. 
It may be, as Father Lucas suggests, ‘that Caraffa 
succeeded in extorting from Alexander either an ex- 
plicit verbal permission, or, more probably, some 
words which might be interpreted as implying a tacit 
consent... .’™ 


It is very evident from Becchi’s official communi- 
cations that the League’s envoys were working hard 
to prevent any rapprochement between Alexander and 
Savonarola. Reporting a conversation he had with 
Cardinal Lopez, the Cardinal spoke of the Pope’s 
displeasure that Savonarola had preached despite the 
Pope’s will and prohibition. The enemies of the 
Friar had succeeded only too well in their campaign 
of misrepresentation and calumny. Then Becchi in- 
formed the Cardinal that ‘ Fra Girolamo had preached 
because of the representations made (to the Signory) 
by the Cardinal of Naples (Caraffa) and myself, and 
that we had made these representations on the strength 
of the Pope’s promise’ (havamo facto costi, della 
promisione del Papa).* In a letter from Mer. 
Nicolo Pandolfini to the Ten on March 23rd, there is 
an account of a conversation he had with Alexander 
VI. The Pope complained of the action of the 
Republic in allowing Savonarola to preach contrary to 
his wishes. Pandolfini replied that ‘He had heard 
Fra Giolamo had been forbidden to preach by His 
Holiness but had been permitted to resume his ser- 
mons on account of the representations made by a cer- 


8 Op. cit., p. 199. 
* Gherardi, op. cit., p. 135. 
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tain Cardinal, and that they did not consider Savona- 
rola had disobeyed His Holiness, especially since the 
Friar in all his discourses only intended the good of 
others.’ To this the Pope replied: ‘ Well, we shall 
not speak of Fra. Hyeronimo now; we shall speak 
later and more effectively.’’” The Pope did not deny 
that he had given the permission, but allowed Pandol- 
fini to believe he had done so, and through a ‘ certain 
Cardinal.’ The Signory was right, therefore, when, 
discussing the reports of Gualterotti, the envoy at 
Milan, it insisted that, ‘ As regards Fra Girolamo, he 
has preached because of his great confidence in His 
Holiness, but above all because of the letters of the 
Cardinal of Naples.’ * 

It is well known that Alexander VI changed his 
mind frequently, so frequently indeed, that he did 
not remember, or perhaps found it convenient to for- 
get, promises he had made and decisions arrived at. 
He was so intent upon the success of the League of 
Italian States that he could think of nothing else at 
the moment, and was wroth with the Florentine Re- 
public for persisting in its refusal to join the League, 
and Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, his brother Ludovico 
and their party fanned the flame of his resentment. 
Becchi writes more than once that the Republic was 
made a laughing stock in Rome because Florence was 
‘governed by a Friar and some children.’ But Alex- 
ander had given permission to Savonarola to preach. 
This is evident. And however engry he may have been 
at times he nevertheless expressed himself as being 
‘quite satisfied in regard to the affairs of Fra Jero- 
nimo’ when Becchi told him about Savonarola’s good 
disposition, ‘ even though there are many who are try- 
ing to spoil everything.’”” 

17 Op. cit., p. 491. 

18 Gherardi, op. cit., p. 136. 

1® Gherardi, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


Savonarola, therefore, did not disobey the Pope 
when he resumed his sermons in Lent, 1496, neither 
was he regarded as disobedient by the authorities of 
the Order, as the following incidents clearly prove. 

Father Joachim Turriano, Master-General of the 
Order of Preachers, with the approbation of Alexan- 
der VI, placed the Domincan Priory of Prato under 
the jurisdiction of Fra Girolamo Savonarola at the 
beginning of the year 1496.” The same Master- 
General, in a letter dated June 26th, 1496, delegated 
Savonarola to give the veil to certain nuns in the Con- 
vent of Santa Lucia in Florence, and to take charge 
of the said Convent and instruct the sisters.” We 
may say with absolute certainty that, if Savonarola 
had been guilty of disobedience, or if there had been 
any doubt concerning his obedience to the commands 
of the Pope imposed upon him by the Briefs of July 
21st, September 8th, and October 16th, the General 
of the Order would not have written these letters or 
given him this jurisdiction. 


Stanistaus M. Hoan, O.P. 
(To be concluded.) 


2° Gherardi, op. cit., pp. 69-84. 
21 Gherardi, op. cit., p. 699. 
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TWO BOOKS ON ART 


Tue CaTHoLic CHurcH AND Art. By Ralph Adams 
Cram. (Calvert Series; Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; 1929; 4/-). 


Art Nonsense. By Eric Gill. (Cassell & Co. and 
Francis Walterson ; 21/- net). 


HE first-named work deals with all that manifesta- 
tion of the aesthetic instinct which flowered 
within the influence or the territory of Christendom 
whilst Christendom was at variance on things mainly 
human and material; and with its curious deviations 
and altered canalisations ensuing from Iconoclasm, as 
well as with the blight which came to it from Mani- 
cheeism and the sour-faced offspring Puritanism, that 
palmer-worm which devoured the leavings of the 
locust. It is truly a great little book, a masterly syn- 
thesis of all the movements which moved anything in 
the category of things that may be made. It is not 
only scholarly but abounding in observations which 
bespeak a right intuition vpon a realm much 
enhavocked by people who are sure of what is not so. 
But can Bach be called a Catholic musician? He wrote 
a Mass in B minor which is one of the world’s chief 
treasures, but of no use to the Catholic Liturgy even 
were nothing enacted Motu Proprio. A greater than 
Bach is here, William Byrd, but though he is a very 
Catholic, even Papist, musician, I do not remember 
that he is mentioned. He labours under the disad- 
vantage of being English. He also conducted Angli- 
can chapels-royal for Elizabeth in her spacious time. 
But there is documentary evidence that both he and 
his organist, John Bull, kept their places at court on 
purpose to be able to hear Mass and get others to 
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Two Books on Art 


Mace with imnnnity. Sometimes it had to be at three 
in the morning, but there it is. 

Again, Italian Gothic is dismissed as negligible; 
whereas in such unspoiled scraps as those inveterate 
destroyers and untiring builders have allowed to sur- 
vive, there is manifest a balance and a severe common 
sense much to seek in Northern Gothic. Glorious and 
surpassing all other works of man it may be, but run- 
ning to seed before its flowers are fully opened. No 
mention is made, in giving Cluny its due, of monastic 
influence on the church of SS. Vincent and Anastasius 
in Rome at the Three Fountains, which stands alone 
in mysterious perfection, a veritable cathedrale 
engloutie, which nobody seems to be aware of. 

This is the nearest thing to deprecation that I can 
say about Mr. Cram’s admirable essay. In a hundred 
and twenty-one pages he contrives to tell us not only 
what happened in fifteen hundred years in all the 
enormous battle-line of civilisation from Byzantium to 
Bangor and Kells, but to give acute and compelling 
reasons why things fell out so. 

Art Nonsense, by Eric Gill, is as different a work 
as even a priest-ridden Papist can evolve on the same 
subject with the identical aim, or very nearly identical. 
Mr. Cram concludes with a chapter on ‘ What, in the 
premisses, is the duty, and what may be the function, 
of the Catholic Church? 

‘It seems to me the answer is reasonably clear. The 
Church must consciously resume the position she once 
more or less consciously held as the creator, patron 
and protector of the arts, at least in so far as they 
enter into her service.’ 

Here let Art Nonsense take up the parable. Of 
course the Church must, who else can? but why is she 
doing less and less, instead of more and more? Be- 
cause unbridled competition and the rush for gain 
have reduced the toiling masses to a condition worse 
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than old-time slavery. The service of God is perfect 
freedom, but much time and many mighty forces must 
break up the servile State before God can be served 
by Art, the natural (no, not artificial) outcome of per- 
fect freedom. When you talk about Art, what Art do 
you mean? Mcdern motor-boats and racing-cars and 
even aeroplanes are works of exquisite art, still more 
so are modern artillery and the wonderful shell that 
feeds it, but there is no charity in their making. God 
is served for love, the highest manifestation of liberty. 
Love God and do what you will. 

‘We Catholics have got to agree first among our- 
selves; until that is achieved, we have not to bother 
about agreement with anyone else.’ And: ‘It must 
be made clear to every Catholic man and woman that 
the Church is the poor man’s friend—that she stands 
for Freedom, Responsibility, Ownership and Union, 
that she is the enemy of Servility and the opponent of 
those whose riches depend upon the degradation of 
men to the level of slaves.’ 

‘ These facts have got to be made as notorious as 
her notorious views on marriage and education, and as 
uncomfortable and discomforting for her enemies.’ 

What a horrid man! You have to be uncomfortable 
and disconcerting before Art can come into her own. 
And this is why Art is not arriving, nor taste nor wis- 
dom, and the scrap-heap is the biggest thing in civi- 
lization, while the young barbarians who play on it and 
the old barbarians who talk down to them, whether in 
school or journal or even Houses of Study, are swap- 
ping fallacies about how good or bad it is or how it 
might be bettered. 

Next he discourses quite unfeelingly about Bent- 
ley’s greatness and what is wrong with Westminster 
Cathedral. ‘Outside of the building almost entirely 
ruined by . . . . pandering to the appetite for orna- 
mentation.” ‘Dead stylistic ornament.’ ‘ But the 
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merit of the cathedral goes entirely beyond stylism.’ 
Here he quotes Lethaby with strong approval. 

How far are we here from the madding crowd which 
raved because the Cathedral was not ‘ Gothic’ and 
then got entirely out of hand because the Stations 
were! When the thorns give up crackling beneath 
the pot, its contents will doubtless subside and clarify, 
but Thou O Lord! how long? 

In a chapter on Dress the man is horrider still. 
Women are now the immodest sex. This is disgust- 
ingly true, the present writer has seen it grow for forty 
years—but why say true instead of comfortable 
things? Only a thinker has any use for truth, but the 
mob must have comfort at any cost. It pays at least 
a penny a day per head to read discussions on what is 
wrong with anything, discussions which always end by 
saying : Whatever is wrong, you’re all right. 

Next a disconcerting article entitled Songs without 
Clothes. Religious and Secular, are these contradic- 
tories? No, but ecclesiastical and secular be so. ‘ It 
is impossible to speak of God otherwise than heraldi- 
cally.” Here is a dire booby-trap for the wise in their 
own conceit. 

Another essay is to prove that if you take care of 
Truth and Goodness, Beauty will take care of itself. 
Which prompts us to say that the whole book is a most 
on application of the Unity and Trinity of 

od. 

What has the Church done for Art? What, accord- 
ing to the Catholic conception, is the Relation of Art 
to Life? These questions he answers both briefly and 
at length. Briefly, the Church does not talk about 
Art. She has no aesthetic theories nor dogmas because 
Nature is an infallible guide in such matters. What, 
then, does she do for Art? She is a supreme artist in 
making things for her immediate use, but in those 
things for which she is but indirectly answerable, she 
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often as not takes what she can get. Nowadays es- 
pecially. ‘Ske was responsible for maintaining the 
ideas and attitude of mind in which alone any great 
art is possible.’ 

What is Beauty? He answers in the words of St. 
Thomas : That which pleases, being seen. But here is 
where everyone’s trouble begins. Sixteen plausible 
and comprehensive objections are answered in schol- 
astic form or nearly so; and emerges the crucial defi- 
nition of pleasure. None are so blind as those who 
will not see, and in this democratic age the name is 
legion of them that will not see beauty or that know 
it not when seen. Anyhow they are too numerous to 
be arrested, but very vocal and all saying different 
things in confused and confounding voices. 

The Essay on Art-Nonsense is the last in the book, 
and is a keen stricture on the cross-chat or back-chat 
of the Artist versus the Industrialist. We should not 
be happier or nobler if all mass-production ceased, 
nor does mass-production raise our dignity even 
though designed and guided by the ‘ greatest living 
artists.” ‘I am all for concrete and iron buildings 
which not only look like such, but proudly proclaim 
the fact.’ 

The book is vast, patient, profound, a delight to the 
analytical faculty or habit, and seems to say the last 
word on matters which have long been spoken of in 
vain. 


Joun O’Connor. 
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LA BOUL ’NEU 


P that strip of country that lies between France and 

North Brittany, and is locally known as the pays 
gallot, the racial characteristics of the people are pecu- 
liar. They come of a very anciently mixed stock, and 
do not closely resemble either of their neighbours ; less 
excitable than the French, they are shallower and 
more pleasure-loving than the Bretons, and if they 
follow their church with no less faith, they treat it, 
sometimes, with more levity. They fulfil the duties 
that belong to the solemn days of Lent and Easter— 
though in Saint-Malo, at any rate, carnival has a sur- 
prising habit of breaking out on all the earlier Sun- 
days of Lent—but they are very ready to turn to the 
irresponsibilities of life with a sense of having done 
all that is required of them. They lose no time in 
starting on that amazing series of fairs and assemblées 
that follow on each other’s heels during the latter half 
of April and May. 

In the district surrounding Saint-Malo, indeed, one 
of the oldest and best-beloved of these assemblées is 
held no later than on Easter Monday, when all the 
world and his wife, his children and his neighbours, 
set forth on their yearly pilgrimage to La Boul’neu— 
which is, being interpreted, the very ancient fair of 
Bourgneuf, a small village on the road between 
Dinard and Pleurtuit. It is not, of course, a pilgrim- 
age in any literal sense of the word to-day ; but of what 
it may have been in the past it is impossible to speak 
with certainty. These gatherings have been for cen- 
turies so closely linked with the local saint—and in 
Brittany and the pays gallot the saints are so surpris- 
ingly local—that it is difficult tc be sure what exactly 
they may once have been. The origin of the Bowl’neu 
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is $o ancient that no one now knows how or when it 
came into being; and even its existence is so unim- 
portant to all outsiders that the ordinary visitor is 
unaware of it. It may be conjectured, in fact, that 
the assemblée of Bourgneuf existed in some form for 
centuries before it became an assemblée at all. 

In any case, every year when Easter Monday re- 
turns, fathers and mothers, children and grandchild- 
ren, friends and neighbours, come this way from all 
the corners of the countryside; we find them going 
with us, we meet them already returning, these latter 
carrying carefully upright long wands with strange 
round objects strung upon them, giving the bearers a 
quaint look as of some antique ceremony. They are 
hot, dusty, tired—for it is a long walk for feet not 
over-used to exercise ; but they are cheerful and satis- 
fied, for once more in the ever-recurring seasons they 
have gone out on Easter Monday pour manger la 
Boul’ neu. 

The road that we follow is always a hot and dusty 
one, but to-day it is hotter and dustier than ever, for 
it is trodden by hundreds of tramping feet; feet of to- 
day that will make this little yearly pilgrimage as long 
as they can walk at all—and feet, I like to think, of 
yesterday, that have passed this way year by year 
through the centuries, and perhaps in the spirit are 
treading it with us still. The hedges are white with 
the rising dust, the scanty poplars throw but a flicker 
of shade under the hot spring sun, the broad margins 
are already trodden to a monotonous grey. Here and 
there is a small stall where the usual fairings are sold; 
here and there is a beggar, a man selling and singing 
cantiques, or the account in verse of the latest local 
crime, or a hurdy-gurdy grinding out some music-hall 
ditty. Presently a cottage comes in sight, then another 
—and in a moment more the crowd turns a corner and 
swings into a widening: of the road with small houses 
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La Boul’ neu 


on either side and at the further end a squat grey 
church. This is Bourgneuf. 

Here the press is so great that it is difficult to move 
about, especially as what room there is is blocked by 
several booths; there is even a tent or two where a fat 
woman, a juggler, or a ‘real ’mermaid may be seen, 
as much banging of drums announces. But it is no 
more at best than a very humble village fair, and at 
first sight it is not easy to see what has made the Three 
Towns—Dinard, Saint-Malo, Saint-Servan—turn out 
to attend it. 

The Three Towns know, however, what they have 
come for. The crowd forms into queues before some 
four or five of the cottages that have odd beehive- 
shaped excrescences (rather like, though bigger and 
more important than, those found in parts of Somer- 
set) built on at one side of them; and slowly, good- 
humouredly, with much talk and laughter the line 
moves up, each person in it carrying a wand newly cut 
from the hedgerows. As in turn they reach the bee- 
hive hut, from the door of which a hot flowery breath 
streams forth, there is a pause and an exchange of 
pence for the smoking-hot cimereaux freshly drawn 
out of the oven. Hence the wands, for the cakes, or 
more precisely biscuits, are far too hot to handle, and 
being made with a hole in the middle for the purpose, 
the purchaser lowers his wand and they are threaded 
upon it like great flat beads. Then he passes on; and, 
if he follow the ancient custom, the cimereaux are 
eaten on the spot; but in almost every case some are 
carried off to be enjoyed later at home. 

In the first place, however, he will go to the stalls 
which are nearly all of the primitive restaurant order, 
supplying refreshments of sorts. At one he can get 
a bowl of café-au-lait and, if he be Incky, a corner of 
an overcrowded bench; at another, where a row of 
casks are standing ready, he may be served with a 
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mug of cider. A little further on, a woman seated 
under a big umbrella will sell him a slab of butter 
which he spreads thickly on the cimereaux though 
they are still almost too hot to eat. Or he may choose 
other dainties from the stalls and charcoal stoves about 
him; galettes de blé noir, for instance, a sort of buck- 
wheat pancake made on a griddle that is locally called 
a tuile. These may be eaten hot with the cimereaux 
or black bread; or cold, soaked in cider or sour milk; 
or, as generally at the fairs, wrapped round a sausage 
or a sardine. And if he can afford to patronise the 
larger booths that supply their customers with plates, 
he may have a paté de Bécherelles, which is made by 
dropping an egg on to a hot ga/ette with a little butter 
and salt and, when just set, spreading it over the sur- 
face of the pancake and rolling them up together. 
There may even be soles-de-guéret, which are made of 
‘“poux’—in the patois piao—or porridge of buck- 
wheat, cut into the shape of small soles and fried in 
black butter; and if a mere onlooker may comment on 
them (without being too critical of their cleanliness) 
they all smell extremely good. But these are merely 
adjuncts; what matters on Easter Monday at /a 
Boul’neu is the eating of cimereaux—and without 
doubt, as on every other possible occasion, the drink- 
ing of cider. 

Cimereaux de Pleurtwit.... Cracquelins de Saint- 
Malo... . though I have tasted both I cannot be 
precise as to the difference between them. The former 
only are made with holes for stringing them on 
wands; and the latter are not sold at the ancient ovens. 
But both can be bought at all seasons in the towns, 
and their names are familiar to such as listen to the 
street cries and note the sellers with their piled-u 
baskets covered with a white cloth. Then why this 
custom of the Boul’neu? Is it a shadow of some dis- 
used pilgrimage and its after-feast; or is it a memory 
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La Boul’ neu 


of something still older that has slipped out of 
memory? I cannot say. 

All that I know is this : for years unnumbered these 
cakes have been made in this countryside in primitive 
and unchanged bakeries; for years unnumbered they 
have borne the name that has come down to us from 
their earliest makers, the Cymri, whose daily bread 
they were and who baked them in just such ovens as 
these; and for years unnumbered the people of the 
Three Towns have come out to eat them on Easter 
Monday at the little old village of Bourgneuf. 

Surely to-day the dusty road must be trodden by 
the feet of shadowy thousands, who in their time have 
also passed this way pour manger la Boul’neu. 


M. C. Batrour. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


La Ciarte D’OxForp. Par F. Ducaud-Bourget. (Librairie de 
la Revue Frangaise ; 12 frs.) 


It is a very dangerous experiment to adopt a foreign setting 
in the writing of a tale; the book may come into the critical 
hands of a native. In so far as it is French La Clarté d’Oxford 
is thoughtful and literary ; where it is English it is always unreal 
and often ludicrous. For the English reader the ludicrous will 
inevitably prevail, to produce either amusement or indignation. 

M. Ducaud-Bourget could write a passable guide book to 
Oxford—has done so, indeed. But there seems to be no other 
reason why that ancient place of student-rags, or any place in 
England, should have been chosen for this spiritual aeneid. 
There are, however, many reasons against it. Here are some of 
them. 

‘ Grisel Swordson ’ (the amiable daughter of ‘ Sir Swordson ’), 
‘Alkmund,’ the hero, with ‘Athold’ and ‘ Othoniel,’ are 
scarcely more English than their names. The hero is a good 
cricketer. ‘Athold avait bien joué. Mais lui, Alkmund, n’avait 
pas été run out une seule fois. Il avait presque achevé un 
** century.’’ ’ No wonder he smiled at the remembrance! ‘Alk’ 
favoured a unique stance: ‘ jambes raidies, buste en avance, la 
batte pointée en terre.’ The onlookers show a keen appreciation 
of the play. ‘Parfois un sifflement ou une exclamation ‘‘Well !” 
ou bien : ‘‘ Blow it! ’’ marquait leur joie d’un coup “‘ splendide”’ 
ou leur dédain.’ There is an aristocratic flavour throughout. 
The ‘‘ Counts of Deadman ”’ are first introduced appropriately 
enough through the medium of the family vault. Lord Peter, 
scion of the house, breaks silence in the grand manner of Eng- 
lish lords, greeting his friend ‘ Alk ’ thus: ‘ Halloo! you devil !’ 
It is not clear whether ‘ Sir Swordson ’ (occasional variation ' 
* Swardson ’) is of the nobility ; his wife, at any rate, is merely 
* Mrs. ’ or more often ‘ Ms.’ 

English words and phrases are sprinkled lavishly throughout, 
often without accuracy. ‘ Les gowns écourtés des undergradu- 
ated ’ would scarcely be illuminating to a French reader. Yet, 
even so, ‘ Attention, vieil homme ’ (for ‘ Be careful, old chap ’) 
must sound strange to French ears. 

The Chapel of ‘ Black-friars ’ and a Dominican ‘ moine,’ P. 
Dwyers, figure largely in the tale. Mr. Doran-Webb, the archi- 
tect, will not be pleased to hear that he built the chapel ‘ dans le 
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style du XVe siécle.’ But possibly the author is here drawing 
on his imagination, just as he does in the poetic but wholly 
fantastic description of the reception of a convert in that chapel. 
Fr. Dwyers, O.P., is an attractive man, in spite of being ‘a 
peine plus haut que large.’ That ‘Capstan’ should be ‘ le 
tabac préféré du moine’ is interesting, but one wonders why 
Grisel bought him the odd amount of ‘ cing onces.’ 

In general the pseudo-English atmosphere has spoilt a fine 
piece of apologetic. 

H.C. 


SAINTS FOR SINNERS. In Nine Studies. By Archbishop Goodier, 
S.J. (London: Sheed & Ward; 7/6 net.) 


The literary worth of this book, with the originality of its 
aim and treatment of its subject, suffice to make it noteworthy ; 
but it has also a more vital value, ‘ We would take the word 
*‘ Sinners ’’ in a broad sense,’ says the author in his preface, 
and on the paper wrapper we read that the book is ‘ for anyone 
conscious of weakness, failure or ineffectualness of any sort.’ 
It is, then, a book for everybody. Most hagiographers have 
rightly aimed at showing especially the sanctity of the saints, 
and have therefore rather cursorily passed over the years of sin- 
ful or merely ordinary life that led up to sainthood. But since it 
matters more, for practical purposes, to know how a thing is 
begun, than what it is like when made, it was surely an inspira- 
tion to write these studies on the unpromising raw material 
from which some of the saints have been made, and the ob- 
stacles contended with in the making. 

In dwelling more on the natural than the supernatural, Arch- 
bishop Goodier has not sought, like certain modern hagio- 
graphers, to explain away the second by the first. Indeed, the 
natural temperaments of some of his saints, and the circum- 
stances of their lives, leave nothing but the supernatural to 
account for them having become saints at all. Even the most 
convinced and painstaking of modern psychologists will find it 
difficult to make them fit in with the principles of his science. 

And surely none of us, after reading this book, can despair of 
sanctity on the ground that we are ‘ not made that way.’ Here 
is St. Camillus of Lellis, failing again and again in his efforts to 
give up the wild habits of his life as a free-lance, seeming to 
have no will-power left, and as though his vices had become so 
deep-rooted that they had passed out of his control. St. John of 
God—a standing comfort for the middle-aged—had led the same 
sort of life for nearly twenty years, was converted at forty-two, 
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and ripe for heaven and canonisation at fifty-five. To cheer the 
dull-witted, there is St. Joseph of Cupertino, who succeeded in 
nothing except in being a saint. Blessed Claude de la Colom- 
biére is the example of a seemingly quite ordinary, conscientious 
priest and religious, a saint who was a stranger to miracles, 
ecstasies and vision, and who ‘had done nothing in particular.’ 

St. John of the Cross and St. Francis Xavier are chosen as 
examples of constant failure in the work nearest their hearts. 
Such failure is not evident in other biographies. It is either 
too lightly touched upon, or eclipsed by the splendour of sanc- 
tity, a splendour of which the saint himself was quite uncon- 
scious, while he was painfully aware of the failure. Hence we, 
seeing the drama of his life in inverse perspective to his own, 
miss much of his sufferings and his mentality. 

The early years of St. Camillus and St. Margaret of Cortona 
are painted in rather darker colours than some of their bio- 
graphers will allow. Mrs. Oldmeadow, in her life of Camillus, 
The First Red Cross, asserts that, apart from his passion for 
gambling, his life was free from vice, and ascribes his death-bed 
avowal to a saint’s pious exaggeration. There seems no positive 
proof either for or against this opinion. Perhaps the truth lies 
midway. We know at least that he was a dangerous brawler. 

M.B. 


BUTLER’s LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Re-edited and revised by Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. (Vol. I1; February. Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne ; 7/6.) 


It is good news that the editor anticipates a much more rapid 
publication of the ten volumes still to appear, because the four 
years that had elapsed between the publication of January and 
February had almost led one to the conclusion that the work 
was not being persevered with, and January was well enough 
done to make such a failure a tragedy. The volume under 
review is longer by over a hundred biographies than Butler’s 
February, but seven saints given by Butler in this month are 
omitted. St. Barsanulphus, Hermit, whom Butler gives under 
February 6th, will probably come in the April volume, seeing 
that April 11th is the date of his feast in the Roman Martyro- 
logy, and doubtless St. Araght or Attracta will come under 
August 11th, as that was the date assigned to her when in 1864 
her feast was restored for All Ireland. Another saint omitted 
is St. Angulus (Aule or Ouil), whose feast occurs in the Roman 
Martyrology on February 7th, but Holweck in his Biographical 
Dictionary of the Saints (Herder, 1924) says nothing definite is 
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known of him; and perhaps we shall hear no more of St. 
Cinnia (Kinnia), an Irish virgin, St. Abraames, Bishop of 
Arbela, St. Erlulph, Bishop of Verden (?) and SS. Daniel and 
Verda, Martyrs. It is true all these occur in Holweck, but 
their legends are untrustworthy, although a note might with 
advantage have been added to the effect that they had been 
omitted for such and such reasons. 

Amongst the one hundred and six new biographies those that 
will be read with most interest will probably be of the great 
modern saints, Blessed John Bosco +1888, February 1st, the 
Japanese Martyrs, and St. Gabriel of the Sorrows + 1862, Feb- 
ruary 27th, and the article on Our Lady’s Apparition at Lourdes 
will be found very welcome, for it is extremely well done. 

The whole volume is a splendid piece of work and is what 
Father Thurston’s reputation for accuracy has led us to expect. 

W.G. 


A REASON FOR THE FaitH. By Ernest Evans, B.D. (John 
Murray, pp. xii, 162; 5/- net.) 

This little book is in the words of its writer ‘ offered to the 
young men and women of the Church of England.’ No doubt 
the writer knows the young men and women of his Church so 
well that his reason for the Faith will be a welcome gift. 

But to a Catholic reviewer his book will present the difficulty 
presented by every exposition of Faith coming from a sincere 
member of the Church of England. For whom does the writer 
of the book stand? Clearly not for the Church which includes 
such diverse presonalities as Bishop Gore, Bishop Henson, 
Bishop Barnes. Usualiy the writers of such works of apolo- 
getics are candid enough to own that they speak for no one 
but themselves. No doubt Mr. Evans would follow their 
lowly example ; so that this title would really mean ‘ a Reason 
for my Faith ’ and we should respect his Faith even if we could 
not respect his reason. 

There is so much unpretentious scholarship in the book 
that the chapter on the Holy Catholic Church suggests as its 
cause, Inimicus homo hoc fecit. To exemplify. Mr. Evans 
writes : ‘The four epithets, One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, are 
known as the marks or characteristics of the Church ’ (p. 120). 
Now a mark is an external sign of an internal reality. The 
four marks of the true Church are four external signs so visible 
and undeniable as to make the true Church quite distinct from 
false churches. The mark must be external; an internal mark 
is a contradiction in terms. 
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Yet Mr. Evans says: ‘ There is One Church, and one only; 
but its unity has for centuries been broken... . Divisions 
may impair or hide that Unity,’ etc. (pp. 120, 122). The ex- 
ternal visible mark of the Church is Disunion! Unity is now 
only an inward hidden quality. 

Mr. Evans’s manifest loyalty to the established Church is 
responsible not only for these astounding sentiments on the 
mark of Unity, but for the following sentiments on the mark 
of Catholicity : ‘ The Church would be Catholic if it proclaimed 
the whole Faith of Christ and the whole counsel of God to the 
whole world....’ ‘ The writer of this book would be doing 
less than his duty if he were to omit to state his conviction that 
the Church of England is justified in its claim to be the authen- 
tic representative of the Catholic Church in this country... . 
and it seems to us that any recovery of eternal unity in the 
Church as a whole is most likely to be accomplished by means 
of the return to the Church of England of those English Chris- 
tians who are now separated from it’ (pp. 122-124). Mr. 
Evans’s kindly invitation has its lure, but we remember what 
happened to the Prayer Book in Parliament and we prefer— 
the Pope, and the Rock! 

V.McN. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS: NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. By 
John S. Hecht, F.R.Econ.S. (Jarrolds; 16/- net.) 


Good sense and good feeling are conspicuous in this fresh and 
lively book. (Nevertheless it is too long. The expanded argu- 
ment, evidence and conclusion could well be cut down to half 
the length. The author deserves a wide public, but how can 
that be won by so costly a treatise and so vast an array of 
words?) The fundamental principle for our unsolved national 
problem is, according to Mr. Hecht, the payment of a living 
wage that is really a living wage; i.e. a family wage, the un- 
married wage-earner contribut'ng by a deduction to the neces- 
sarily larger wage of the father of a family. The result will 
be an increase in the home market—and it is in the home 
market we must seek the restoration of economic prosperity. 
To the same end the international problem must be solved not 
by reliance on exports and imports end balance of trade but by 
the exclusion of manufactures that can well be produced at 
home. Let the people of every natio::—and the people of Great 
Britain in especial—produce for home consumption, and when 
their needs are satisfied let them export what remains for what 
is needed from foreign lands. Th’‘s is but an outline of the 
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author’s argument for the ending of our present troubles of 
unemployment and underpayment. Not the least valuable part 
of this carefully thought out and highly suggestive treatise is 
the examination of the whole ‘ science ’ of economics and the 
history of economic doctrine. Quotations abound from _ the 
accredited professors of political economy—ancient and modern, 
and the contradictions and absurdities of writers whom our 
statesmen have accepted as oracles are set out without conceal- 
ment. How it all arose—the doctrine of economic liberalism, 
with its laissez faire, supply and demand, cash nexus and 
general declaration of independence for our Gradgrinds and 
Bounderbies may be studied in Mr. Eecht’s book. From Adam 
Smith, Ricardo and Malthus we pass to Mill, Ruskin, Devas, 
Cannan, Bernard Shaw, and the fzmily endowment plan of 
Miss Rathbone. Present-day neo-Malthusians are seen by Mr. 
Hecht (as the Rev. T. Malthus and his friends were seen by 
Hazlitt) as blind leaders of the blind: ‘ The fear of over-popula- 
tion is merely a red herring trailed across the problem of main- 
taining a healthy population.” The metaphor may be a trifle 
mixed, but we take Mr. Hecht’s meaning. 
J.C. 


Tue Lire or BLESSED JOHN SOUTHWORTH, PRIEST AND MARTYR. 
By Albert D. Purdie. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 6/-.) 


Blessed John Southworth was exe.-uted in 1654 ; the one priest 
to suffer martyrdom under the protectorate. Those in authority 
‘ looked upon the Papists as mortal enemies to their Govern- 
ment and as fast friends and devoted servants to the crown and 
royal family.’ For, as Father Purdie points out, the fact that 
the Catholics of England ’ had universally espoused the cause 
of the late king—a pathetic fact when one ponders all the suf- 
ferings that the crown had brought to their body for a century 
or more—aggravated the feelings of the party in power 
against them.’ Even then had John Southworth pleaded ‘ not 
guilty ’ to the question of the fact of his priesthood, declining 
to incriminate himself, as Fr. Henry Morse, S.J., had declined 
in 1637, his life would have been spared. For ‘ those who were 
his judges did their utmost to preserve his life and to prevent 
the execution against him of those laws upon which he stood 
indicted ; making it their endeavour t~ prevail with him to plead 
not guilty to the indictment; assuring him that if he would so 
plead that they had no evidence which could prove him to be a 
priest.’ But the old man—he was sixty-two—‘ would not be 
drawn to deny himself a priest, taking it to be a denying of his 
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religion ’; and the recorder of London, ‘ drowned in tears,’ at 
last pronounced sentence. Well might the judges seek to hinder 
the execution, for in London ths good priest had worked inde- 
fatigably in that year of the plague, 1636. 

Father Purdie tells us all that is known of the martyr—a 
singularly attractive figure—and gives us a clear outline of the 
troubles that beset Catholics in the reigns of James I and 
Charles I; troubles within the Church—misunderstandings be- 
tween seculars and regulars,’ ‘ a whole string of disputes re- 
specting the nature and extent of the jurisdiction of the bishop,’ 
Dr. Richard Smith, ‘ in sum the war of books and pamphlets 
waxed so hot and at tires so exceeded the moderation of just 
defence that even non-Catholic: were offended.’ While all the 
time Prynne and other Puritans were for forcing the operation 
of the penal laws and compelling the king to have Catholic 
priests executed. As for the policy of Charles and Laud at a 
time when many dreamed of a return of England to the Faith : 
‘ the wrongheadedness of the king, the folly of Canterbury and 
the exasperation of a Puritan Parliament, strained at last to 
breaking-point, quickly destroyed the dream.’ So the author 
sums up that critical period in our history. 

The body of John Southworth after the martyrdom at Tyburn 
was rescued by the piety of the Howard family and sent to 
Douay; in 1793 it was removed to a place of greater safety, 
and long forgotten was rediscovered; in 1927 Father Purdie 
himself brought the sacred burden to St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, and there the remains of the martyr are enshrined, ‘The 
men who made possible our Catholi: England of to-day were 
men of the stamp of Blessed John Southworth, priest and 
martyr.’ 

J.c. 


Tue CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND CURRENT LITERATURE. By George N. 
Shuster. (Calvert Series: Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 
4/--) 

Mr. George Shuster fits a big subject into a small book in 
this essay on the connection between the Catholic Faith and 
Literature. Is the Church’s influence on Literature anything 
more than negative? Is it not sometimes definitely antagonistic? 
The Index Librorum Prohibitorum, which the author discusses 
at length, would seem to indicate a preoccupation with morality 
and a disregard of literature. Is there such a thing as Catholic 
literature—any more than there is such a thing as Catholic 
bread or Catholic butter? These are all questions that Mr. 
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Shuster touches on very lightly and very entertainingly; but 
his conclusions are not always definite and he has a way of 
losing us in a mist of words and strange metaphors: for ex- 
ample, ‘ Ireland had thrown off not merely the chains of political 
bondage, but also the numberless safety-pins with which it had 
been tucked into provincial mental clothing.’ And,‘ Bloy was a 
sardonic detective unmasking all opportunism.’ ‘ The modern 
shyster encourages married couples to throw china and get 
divorces.’ Much of the brilliance and excellence of the book is 
lost for us—no doubt through our own fault and because of our 
limitations and not wilful ignorance of an unfamiliar idiom. 
C.N.L. 


Mittep Grain. By Sidney Hopwood. (Heath Cranton ; 7/6.) 


Anthony Hardmass is an artist; and he is in love with Ida 
Brendan, who marries him in spite of Margaret Rodney’s reve- 
lations. (Margaret has saved him from penury, perhaps from 
suicide, has loved and lost him.) After his marriage he com- 
mits further indiscretions and is again sent to prison. His 
wife’s love then turns to hatred, and Margaret alone is his 
friend. Ida falls in love with a doctor; she has Anthony 
shadowed, and, on flimsy evidence, obtains a decree nisi, Mar- 
garet intervening. The injustice of this brings about a moral 
shock in Anthony’s mind, counteracting one he had received as 
a boy, and he becomes a reformed character; but Margaret, 
who has always been a lukewarm (and very ill-instructed) Catho- 
lic, enters a nunnery. 

Modern art, prison-life, love, pathology, and psycho-analysis, 
are discussed but not assimilated. There is a suggestion of a 
difficult, unrevealed problem, but no attempt is made to deal 
with the thing, and the obscurity is unpleasant. Nearly all the 
chapters are prefaced by quotation:, often irrelevant to and 
always far weightier than the matter introduced. One character, 
the very minor Mrs, Canon, really lives. One situation, the 
law-court scene, is entirely convincing. The descriptions are 
fulsome. Catholicism plays no integral part and should have 
been left out. And the diction is thoroughly bad. ‘....a 
strong firm hand, covered as to the back with wiry hair,’ and 
‘ He had intensive psychism pre-eminently to express,’ are illus- 
trative of the author’s unskilful use of words.’ 

It looks as if Mr. Hoswood has neglected the art of writing 
in favour of the copy-book technique of novel-making, and that 
is why Milled Grain is the antithesis of the Catholic novel. 

R.R. 
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Tue Mrracre or Peitre. By J. L. Campbell. (Collins; 6/-) 


Thérése Ursule is the orphan of a gypsy woman, and a hand- 
some peasant unjustly condemned to death for the murder of 
the Abbé of Peille. The child is a cripple; she is unbaptised; 
she is the victim of persecution; the credulous villagers think 
she is possessed, and her father’s last message declares that his 
soul will go to hell the moment she enters a church. Thérése 
does not enter a church; she is not baptised, and does not re- 
ceive the Sacraments of Holy Eucharist and Penance until she is 
dying (and then without being baptised). Yet she is the instru- 
ment of God’s special favours ; she works miracles and receives 
the stigmata. (The miracles are really attractive, although they 
are too frequent to be convincing.) 

The lamentable ideas of the Catholic faith that are expressed 
spoil an otherwise lovely book. Thérése is a glorious person, 
and every other character is as greatly alive as she is. The 
drama, the colour, the simplicity of the book, are admirable : 
the situations in it are all delicious: one must compare it with 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey and Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishop, but with the regretful admission that Mr. Campbell has 
not troubled to perfect his knowledge of his subject as he has 


perfected his style. 


R.R. 


OccasionaL SERMONS. By Cardina) Francis Bourne, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 


It is not only because a bishop’s lightest word is heavy, but 
still more because we know the practical wisdom and the deep 
spirituality of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster that we 
welcome this sequel to the Congress Addresses which we noticed 
a short while ago. 

There are many other sermons which might have been added 
by the compilers to these twenty-two, and we would be glad 
to see on a future occasion some specimens of that peculiarly 
intimate and Salesian homily in which His Eminence excels. In 
the present volume, however, we have before us the kernel of 
the more public pastoral utterances of Cardinal Bourne, de- 
livered on occasions of Catholic or national importance. 

We find here what we had expected, much sound and sancti- 
fied good sense, with a svre insight for the point in question and 
wide human sympathy. These very English characteristics are 
rounded off by a certain French lucidity and order of mind which 
make a happy combination. 
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We might single out the sermons on Health and on Catholic 
Doctors, which treat with delicate understanding the beauty of 
the healing art and the sacred responsibilities of its office. Then 
there are those on themes especially dear to His Eminence’s 
heart, the Priesthood and the English Martyrs, and the Eng- 
lish Saints—far less numerous these, as he notes with regret 
in an interesting and original passage on a national failing. 
There is the same insight in the talk on True Fortitude. The 
tribute to Newman is eloquent and touching, and the War ser- 
mons and that on Palestine are fraught with personal experi- 
ence. The well known Easter sermon on Continuity needs no 
comment, 

The French sermon is as interesting as it is unusual in the 
English Hierarchy. But we would have welcomed some foot- 
notes explanatory of the occasion. We are left wondering at 
the identity of the ‘ Eminence ’ and the ‘ Messeigneurs ’ present. 

A. de Z. 


PROGRESS AND RELIGION. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & 
Ward ; 10/6 net.) 


‘ Europe to-day is waiting for its Augustus. It needs con- 
solidation rather than revolution, but this consolidation cannot 
be the work of a military imperialism, as in the ancient world, 
it must be the fruit of social and economic co-operation between 
the different peoples and classes who make up the complex 
unity of European society ’ (p. 216). So Mr. Dawson puts 
the problem that confronts every thinking man to-day. We 
live in a period of competition resulting from the amazing 
control of nature achieved by science. To many it seems as 
if our civilization must fail and fall to pieces, destroyed by the 
very success of its material achievement, divorced as it is from 
any spiritual unity. With an impressive knowledge and sure- 
ness of touch Mr. Dawson reviews the genesis and growth of 
the belief in Progress that, though to-day shaken and somewhat 
discredited, was for so long the inspiration of our modern 
civilization. His early chapters deal with the idea of Progress 
in relation to sociology, history and anthropology. He shows 
how far from simple in fact the idea of Progress has been—for 
some a mere improvement in material conditions, for others an 
almost apocalyptic belief in the possibility of a complete trans- 
formation of human society. He shows how the modern 
historical school leaves no room for Progress and gives an extra- 
ordinarily interesting criticism of Herr Spengler’s theories. 
Anthropology has ceased to be a priori and dogmatic and be- 
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comes historical and empiric. There follows an interesting 
discussion of the material foundations of a culture. But perhaps 
the most interesting and important chapter is that dealing with 
‘the comparative study of Religions and the spiritual Element 
in Culture.’ It may well prove to be the commencement of a 
new era in the study of the origins of civilization. Mr, Daw- 
son shows how cultures differ mainly by the intellectual and the 
spiritual factors that underly and colour them. Religion, far 
from being an accidental and negligible factor, has been 
the controlling dynamic influence that led to their birth, 
dominated their greatness and, when failing itself, brought 
about their fall. This is indeed a reversal of much that we 
have been led to believe and must lead to a revision of much that 
has been written. Herbert Spencer’s remark about primitive 
man that ‘ he thinks of nothing except the matters that imme- 
diately concern his daily needs ’ is shown to be as shallow as it 
is false. ‘ The ultimate barriers between peoples are not those 
of race or language or region, but those differences of spiritual 
outlook and tradition which are seen in the contrast Hellene and 
Barbarian, Jew and Gentile, Moslem and Hindu, Christian and 
Pagan. In all such cases there is a different conception of 
reality, different moral and esthetic standards, in a word, a 
different inner world ’ (p. 76). This is the heart of Mr. Dawson’s 
book and it is demonstrated and worked out with reference not 
only to the ancient but also to the modern world, and to the 
immediate problems of to-day. The subject is far too vast for 
a single work and we may hope that Mr. Dawson will give us 
a further book dealing more specifically with modern 
problems viewed from the same standpoint. It is a pleasure to 
repeat the words of Dean Inge that Progress and Religion is 


‘a great work.’ 
F.B. 


THe Fviame oF Lire. (John Murray; 7/6 net.) 


This is a volume of poems in a wide range of thought and 
manner by Lady Wentworth, who in her publisher’s words, 
‘renews the poetic heredity of her great-grandfather, Lord 
Byron.’ Here, one feels, is a Catholic poet who contributes to 
modern Catholic poetry a passion unsimulated and a smooth- 
ness of technique in which we are not rich. Here is nothing 
maniéré, no preoccupation with method. Simplicity and lyric 
quality are shown to be not incompatible with strength. Few 
of the poems touch directly on religion, but here and there a 
theme or a thought has been brought down by an arrow of 
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faith from heights of theology which are crowned with un- 

trodden snows. I shall not forget her ‘ Dog’s Epitaph,’ nor 

the sonnets where passion is not spoiled with small sensualities. 
T.O.S.F. 


Tue New CatHotic Dictionary. London: The Universal 
Knowledge Foundation, 1930, price two guineas. 


This substantial volume of more than a thousand large, 
double-columned pages, yet well-bound and handy to use, is 
described in its sub-title as a ‘ complete work of reference on 
every subject in the life, belief, tradition, rites, symbolism, de- 
votions, history, biography, laws, dioceses, missions, centers, 
institutions, organizations, statistics of the Church and her part 
in promoting science, art, education, social welfare, morals and 
civilization.’ It will be granted that that is a comprehensive 
programme, and a mere reviewer might well be excused if he 
quailed before the task of examining the finished product. 

The Dictionary has been produced under the auspices of the 
editors of the Catholic Encyclopaedia and ‘ is largely the work 
of the American clergy who have contributed most of the 
articles in it gratis.’ Let us give all praise to such generosity, 
and yet not forget the chief contributor whose initials appear 
in every column: C.E. i.e. the Catholic Encyclopedia. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the work of other contributors has been 
mainly a work of condensation, and the book may be described, 
for far the greater part of its substance, as a digest of the 
larger work. There are new items and there is some moderni- 
sation of the old; but for the most part-the Dictionary is the 
Encyclopedia reduced to about one-twentieth of its size. 

After this preliminary description of the book we shall be 
expected to give some criticism of its quality. But we shall 
not be expected—in this case at any rate—to have read the 
whole of that which we criticize. The best we can do is to 
nibble here and there—like a mouse at a mountain—and to give 
the reader the benefit of our discoveries. 

Well, the first thing we would report, after some examination, 
is that American interests have received predominant attention. 
We do not quarrel with that; indeed, we regard it as only 
natural, for there is an English-speaking Catholic public in 
America which far outnumbers ours; but it seems to us to have 
led to some neglect of English interests. Thus we have not 
found any treatment of Anglican Orders. To give an example 
of another kind, there are very many entries of which ‘ Mercy- 
hurst College, Erie, Pa.’ may serve as a type; but there is no 
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mention, so far as we could discover, of the English Benedictine 
Douai School. 

Moreover, in the space allotted to English Catholic items, it 
seems to us that due proportion has not always been observed. 
In the notice of Oxford, for instance, there are palpable errors 
of commission and omission. We may be permitted to note 
one of the omissions, the absence of any reference to the Domini- 
can Priory. But the whole account seems to us topsy-turvy 
and calculated to mislead the uninitiated. 

Another impression is this, that the articles on theological 
topics are so brief as to be of little use save for the most casual 
reference. The average length for such subjects as Indulgences, 
Infallibility, Predestination, Redemption, is half a column. The 
work is in fact rigidly concise and condensed, and granted the 
editors’ determination to cover so vast a field in so small a com- 
pass, the articles could not be longer. But we believe that 
room might be found for development in the substantive articles 
by discarding unnecessary ones, of which we have noted many. 
The editors wish to include everything of Catholic interest; 
but we think they cast their net too wide when they include a list 
of English place-names of a Catholic character. So also the 
article on ‘ Penny ’ described as ‘ a coin mentioned in the New 
Testament.’ It might be possible, by jettisoning such cargo, 
to make more room for really important matters. 

We have been critical, but we think not censorious. We are 
far from any desire to depreciate the Dictionary. We hope 
in fact that it will go to many editions and in each become 
more satisfactory. We believe it to be eminently fitted to be 
a work of ready reference for the lay Catholic who does not 
want to go far into theological questions, and for the busy 
priest in search of quick information. That description may 
not tally with the claims made on the title-page, yet it indicates 
a very useful and valuable compilation. If the reader wishes to 
have by him a concise dictionary of ready-reference for Catholic 
subjects, let him buy this book. 

J.M. 


Retreat: A Story or 1918. S8y Charles R. Benstead. 
(Methuen ; 7/6). 

This is a war story chiefly about a Church of England chap- 
lain who is posted to an artillery unit and arrives in the war 
area just in time to be caught in the big retreat of March 1918, 
which has been described as the biggest massed onslaught in 
the history of the world. The present reviewer, who served as 
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a chaplain to the Forces during the memorable Fifth Army 
retreat of 1918, has read the book with particular interest ; and 
it seems to him that Mr. Benstead has managed to communi- 
cate the atmosphere of those unforgettable days with real skill. 
A recent correspondence in The Daily Telegraph informed us 
that the author has, under the guise of fiction, described char- 
acters who made up the personnel of a particular artillery bri- 
gade, and that he has reported incidents and conversations 
which, while they leave no doubt as to the identity of those con- 
cerned, are so distorted and exaggerated that those who identify 
themselves have reason to complain. It is reassuring to hear 
that the Padre was not the poor, feckless creature who is 
travestied in this book ; and the original of O’Reilly, the M.O., 
is a Catholic, though Mr. Benstead does not even hint at the 
fact, but makes the doctor speak of religion in a way that no 
one calling himself a Catholic would speak. The author 
nowhere mentions the Catholic chaplain—a French curé is 
brought in, and there are some fatuous comments on the mili- 
tary ‘discipline of Rome’ on page 228—and one wonders 
whether Mr. Benstead ever came across a Catholic padre during 
his army experience. He would have found that the C. of E. 
padre was at a disadvantage compared with the Catholic priest. 
The difference was chiefly noticeable to the outsider in their 
respective flocks. The Catholic soldier normally wanted the 
priest, or anyhow understood the priest’s ministrations. The 
High Church padre, though he might burn with zeal to shrive 
and anoint, did not always meet with understanding or response, 
and C. of E. padres generally, High and Low, found themselves 
religiously at a loose end. They were as brave on the whole as 
any other category in the Army, but, as Mr. Benstead says, it 
was the man that counted more than his faith or his mission. 
With the Catholic priest it was not quite the same: his work 
was greater than himself and personality counted for less. I 
should strongly recommend Mr. Benstead to read The Life of 
Father Doyle. 


MAcEDONIAN MemoriEs. By Henry C. Day, S.J., H.C.F., 
M.C. With a Preface by Field Marshal Sir George F. 
Milne. (Heath Cranton; 12/6.) 


Perhaps Mr. Benstead might be recommended to read this 
book by another chaplain who certainly stands in marvellous 
contrast with the tragic padre depicted in Retreat. There is 
nothing sad or tragic or gloomy about Father Day: he is 
breezy, hail-fellow-well-met and brimful of good spirits and 
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humour. We can imagine how popular and successful he must 
have been with the troops. Sir George Milne welcomes the 
book as one ‘ which looks upon war in a healthy British way.’ 
There are of course other ways of looking at it; for instance, 
the way of the Church which, in the Litany, prays to be de- 
livered from it as from other misfortunes such as famine and 
pestilence. This book is well worth reading. The illustrations 
are unfortunately not always up to standard. 


MEDITATIONS OF A HERMIT: Spiritual Writings of Charles de 
Foucauld, Missionary inthe Sahara, Apostle of the Tuaregs. 
Translated from the French by Charlotte Balfour. Preface 
by René Bazin. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 6/-.) 


Admirers of the saintly Pére de Foucauld, the ‘ Hermit of the 
Sahara,’ will welcome this little book, which discloses some of 
his inner life. Its contents are various; we should have liked 
more of one particular class of writings, his Meditations on the 
Gospel, for instance, or his very charming letters, but M. René 
Bazin tells us in a short preface what a difficult task he had in 
gleaning even this little sheaf suitable for presentation to the 
public, out of the miscellaneous literary remains of Charles de 
Foucauld. He incorporated some portions in his comprehensive 
Life of his hero ; they will be found here in their context. There 
is nothing formal about these spiritual writings, no pretence 
to style or literature ; they please by their very spontaneity and 
artlessness. Occasionally a happy phrase contains a whole 
philosophy of life, or an old truth is freshly handled which we 
feel we would like to make our own. The Meditations—a few 
practical thoughts on some Gospel text—should prove useful to 
many who need a spring-board—as it were—before taking the 
plunge into the sea of mental prayer. The thoughts are simple 
but not hackneyed, and appeal as the outpourings of a heart 
wholly possessed by the love of jesus Christ. Charles de 
Foucauld’s spiritual life was characterised by a childlike faith 
and a spirit of joyous thanksgiving. There are no shadows of 
doubt, no morbid returns upon the past, only a look back to 
recall God’s mercies to him, no relentless self-introspection. In 
all this he is a refreshing influence in our too analytical days, 
and should be helpful to souls both in the world and in the 
cloister who are exercised in the ways of the interior life. Mr. 
Algar Thorold supplies an Introduction, a short but complete 
biographical sketch of the Hermit. The translation by Mrs. 
Balfour is easy and agreeable. 

S.M.A. 
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